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ELECTION of 1949 was marked by 
such widespread corruption, coercion, violence, and 
disorder as to make people despair of the healthy devel- 
opment of democracy in the new state. The Liberal 
Party seemed to be both determined and able, by dubi- 
ous methods, to entrench itself in power indefinitely 
against the feeble efforts of the opposition. Yet the elec- 
tion of 1951, following a vigorous movement for elec- 
tion reform, was conducted in a relatively free, fair, and 
orderly manner, and its result was a decided setback 
for the party in power. Had the tide turned? Was the 
Philippines at last on the way to developing a gen- 
uine and effective two-party system? 

Such a system would be an innovation in Philippine 
politics. Before 1905, because of Spanish colonial poli- 
cies and the early American repression of Filipino in- 
surgents, the Philippine concept of political opposition 
was hardly distinguishable from that of sedition. Be- 
tween 1905 and 1941 the Philippines enjoyed. an in- 
creasing measure of local autonomy, but the issue of 
independence overshadowed all others, and the Na- 
cionalista Party effectively exploited nationalist senti- 
ment to monopolize political power and dominate the 
Commonwealth government. 

There were, it is true, several minor parties, and 
factionalism existed among the Nacionalistas. In 1934 
the Nacionalista party was temporarily split by dis- 
agreement over the acceptance of certain American 
conditions for the granting of independence. Never- 
theless, no effective challenge to Nacionalista power 
existed. The provincial and local governments were so 
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Ins and Outs in the Philippines 


Corruption and violence were effectively reduced in the 1951 election. But 
was this a political accident or progress toward a genuine two-party system? 


organized that Manila exerted a commanding influence 
over local personnel and administration. In part, this 
centralization was due to the desire of the Nacionalista 
leadership to demonstrate to America that Filipinos 
could run a government efficiently, However, under 
these conditions any attempt to establish strong op- 
position parties was a form of political suicide which 
few Filipino leaders ever contemplated, 

Other factors, which are still present, contributed 
to the perpetuation of a one-party system. Among 
them were a low literacy rate, scarcity of newspapers 
and other media of communication, an agrarian eco- 
nomy. a highly developed family system, and a strong 
tendency to sectionalism. All of these retarded the de- 
velopment of group interests and understanding of 
how political parties might be used to further such 
interests. Before World War II, in addition to the po- 


_litically sophisticated and powerful professional, com- 


mercial, and financial classes, only the tenantry of 
central Luzon exhibite¢d any indication of growing 
political awareness. This was demonstrated during the 


1930s by the activities of the Socialist, Ganap, and 


Sakdalista. movements and by peasant unions in the 
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central Luzon provinces of Bulacan, Pampanga 
lac, and Nueva Ecija. Yet though unrest existed 
trong Opposition party er ged 

In 1946 the issue of independence was settled and 
conditions seemed favorable for the development of a 
multi-party system based on the new issues facing the 


new state. In fact, a split immediately occurred with- 


in the ranks of the Nacionalista Party. One faction, 
somewhat more liberal, was headed by President Sergio 
Osmena, who, although of a conservative cast of mind, 
had been influenced by his experiences during the 
war, when he and President Quezon headed the Com- 
monwealth government in exile in the United States 

On returning to the Philippines, Osmena was deter- 
mined to establish a government based on broad pop- 
ular support. He encouraged the increasing political 
activity of economic interest groups such as the tenants 
of central Luzon and endorsed some of their objectives, 
including an extensive program of land reform, more 
equitable contractual arrangements for division of rice 
crops between landlords and tenants and immediate 
disarming of the large private armies maintained by 
landlords and local politicians. Generally speaking, 
Osmena’s supporters favored a stern attitude toward 
Filipinos who had collaborated with the Japanese, an 
alliance with the tenants and sugar plantation laborers, 
and acceptance of American assistance in rehabilitating 
the country so long as this did not impair Philippine 
sovereignty 

The opposing faction was led by Manuel A. Roxas, 
a prewar leader of the Nacionalista Party, who had re- 
mained in the islands during the war and was accused 
of collaborating with the Japanese although he is also 
said to have aided the anti-Japanese guerrillas. The 
Roxas faction favored a policy toward collaborators 
based on the proposition that holding office under the 
Japanese was not necessarily proof of disloyalty. They 
won support from small landholders, sugar planters, 
banking and commercial interests who feared the rising 
tide of peasant and labor discontent. They held that 


the promised US aid should be expedited at all costs. 


Rise of the Liberal Party 

Roxas, supported by Senator Elpidio Quirino, Repre- 
sentative Eugenio Perez, Jose Avelino, and others, 
organized a new party, the Liberals; and in the first 
postwar election, in 1946, Roxas defeated Osmena, the 
Nacionalista candidate, for the presidency of the Philip- 
panes Although Osmena did not make an active 
campaign, the Liberals secured only a bare majority, 
or 55.5 percent of the 2,620,000 votes cast. 

President Roxas publicly urged the continuation of a 
two-party system; yet the methods of the victorious 


Liberal Party crippled or climinated many sources of 


politcal opposition to the government. Several elected 
representatives of the tenants were not allowed to take 
their seats in the Philippine Congress. The private 
armies of central Luzon were reorganized as “Tem- 
porary Police,” while the tenants were ordered to sur- 
render arms obtained during the Japanese occupation 
Nacionalista appointees to government positions were 
removed en masse; wavering members of the Nacional- 
ista Party were enticed into joining the Liberals. The 
Election Code was changed in such a way as to make 
successful political opposition far more difficult, not- 
ably in the introduction of “block voting,” in which 
the voter writes on the ballot the name of a party 
rather than voting fof individual candidates; this made 
electoral fraud easier to accomplish 

In the 1947 election the Liberals won 78 percent of 
the 8,126 local and provincial offices at stake.’ In 
1949, despite the existence of widespread dissatisfaction 
with the government in power, they won 68 out of the 
100 seats in the House of Representatives and all of 
the eight vacant seats in the Senate, giving them 21 
out of 24 Senators in all, In the presidential contest 
President Elpidio Quirino, the Liberal incumbent 
(who had succeeded on the death of Roxas), was 
reelected in a three-way fight.? Few impartial ob- 
servers maintained that the 1949 election was fairly 
conducted, Yet although the Nacionalista Party still 
existed, the Liberals seemed well on the way to estab- 
lishing themselves as a permanent party in power. 


Decline of Nacionalistas 


In any case there was by 1951 little evidence that 
the Nacionalista leadership was capable of offering a 
constructive and progressive alternative to Liberal rule. 
When Sergio Osmena retired from politics the control 
of the party was taken over by well-known prewat 
conservative figures such as Dr. Jose Laurel, Justice 
Claro Recto, and Camilo Osias. Most of the new 
leaders were men who in 1946 had been in prison or 
under bail on charges of collaboration with the Jap- 
anese during the war. The young labor and agrarian 
leaders who had supported the party in 1946, caught 
between the Communist-led armed rebellion and the 
stern counter-measures of the Liberal government, had 
either joined the Communists, died in combat, been 
imprisoned, or retired from active political effort on 
behalf of the peasantry." 


1 Records of the Commission on Elections 

2 Quirino obtained 51.1 percent of the 3,569,000 ballots 
cast. Jose Laurel, the Nacionalista candidate, received 37.8 
percent, and Jose Avelino 11.1 percent 

3 Luis Taruc and Dr. Jesus Lava now lead the Communists; 
Jose Feleo was killed in 1946; Angel Baking and Jose Lava 
were recently sentenced to life imprisonment; Amado Yuzon 
has retired. 
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Though its positidn seemed impregnable, the Liberal 
party was rent by factionalism. In 1948, on the death 
of President Roxas, Vice President Elpidio Quirino 
had succeeded to the presidency. Quirino’s views on 
domestic and foreign policy in general resembled those 
of Roxas, but he favored more active efforts to alleviate 
the sufferings of the peasants, e¢.g., through the creation 
of agencies such as the President's Action Committee 
on Social Amelioration of 1948. Quirino had been 
a prominent figure in the prewar Nacionalista Party 
and had some influence in the Liberal Party, but not 
the absolute control which Roxas had enjoyed. Hence 
he steadily sought to build up his strength within 
the party. 

After the 1949 election he had to deal with a recal- 
citrant reform group in the party, consisting of the 
eight Senators elected in that year, who wished to 
implement their pledges to the electorate to work for 
good government. Quirino’s opponents also included 
former Senate President Jose Avelino, Senate President 
Mariano J. Cuenco, and Speaker of the House Eugenio 
Perez, whose political power was based on sectional 
and personal loyalties. 

By 1951 there was little difference between the in- 
terest groups which supported the Liberal and Nacion- 
alista Parties. The strength of the Nacionalistas ap- 
peared to be waning, while the various factions among 
the Liberals sought to augment their strength. Hence 
the Nacionalistas adopted a policy of contesting fewer 
offices throughout the country, while the Liberals often 
sought an alliance with the Nacionalistas in support of 
certain candidates. 

The Nacionalistas were short of funds and of can- 
didates. Increasingly they tended to support for of- 
fice only outstanding political personalities, often with- 
out regard to the candidate’s present or former party 
affiliation, In districts where no such candidate was 
available, the Nacionalistas either sponsored no candi- 
date, or concluded an alliance with outstanding Liberal 
candidates. This occurred in five contests for provin- 
cial governors (in Cebu, Hoilo, Leyte, Negros Oriental, 
and Pampanga), though not in any senatorial races. 
This policy tended not only to prevent the Nacionalistas 
from taking advantage of local issues, but also to 
strengthen the propensity of Filipino voters to make 
their choices on the basif of personalities, family ties, 
economic or sectional loyalties, rather than on the 
basis of parties or of principles. 

Quirino, Avelino, and Cuenco 

The decision of some Liberal leaders to conclude 
campaign alliances with the Nacionalistas originated 
in the struggle for power within the party. In 1949 
President Quirino had temporarily crushed his chief 
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rival, Jose Avelino, a prewar Nacionalista who had been 
Roxas’ chief assistant in organizing the Liberal Party. 
He accomplished this by allying himself with Avelino’s 
principal Liberal competitor in the central Philip- 
pines, Senator Mariano Cuenco of Cebu. Quirind also 
continued his close alliance with the second most 
powerful figure in the Liberal Party, Eugenio Perez, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

These alliances, and an ensuing campaign of criticism 
of Avelino’s conduct in office,* brought about a tem- 
porary split in the Liberal Party in the election of 1949. 
Avelino organized a separate wing of the Liberals and 
ran for President against Quirino and Laurel. Claiming 
that his faction was the real Liberal Party, Avelino 
sponsored candidates for the Senate and House of 
Representatives. He was beaten at the polls, but 
remained in the Senate until the expiration of his 
term in 1951, As the 1951 election approached, and it 
became clear that Speaker Perez and Senator Cuenco 
planned to obtain control of the Liberal Party, President 
Quirino countered by fostering the return to power of 
Jose Avelino, 

Quirino's Policy in 1951 

During the Liberal Party’s national convention in 
August 1951 President Quirino failed to obtain the 
nomination of Avelino as a candidate for reelection to 
the Senate. Only five of the President's nominees were 
selected by the Cuenco-Perez leadership. Apparently 
Cuenco and Perez had achieved almost complete con- 
trol of the Liberal Party, and only awaited consolida- 
tion of their position through the victory of their 
senatorial and provincial nominees at the polls in No- 
vember. Hence, in the weeks before the election Presi- 
dent Quirino did little campaigning for Liberal candi- 
dates; he firmly supported efforts for free and clean 
elections; and in certain provincial elections he per- 
mitted candidates running as Liberals to make alliances 
with the Nacionalistas. This dccurred in several prov- 
inces, most significantly in Cebu, where Sergio Osmena, 
Jr., competed as a Liberal supported by the Nacional- 
istas against the official Liberal candidate for Governor, 
Manuel Cuenco, who was running for reelection. Man- 
uel Cuenco was the son of Senator Mariano Cuenco. 
Such provincial alliances tended to confuse the elec- 
torate about the differences, if any, between the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the competing parties. 

The years between 1946 and 1951 did not witness 


4 In March and April 1949 Avelino was accused of ob- 
taining huge profits from government sales of surplus property. 
As a result of investigation by the Senate he was deposed 
as President of the Senate and suspended for one year. 
Later, as a result of agreements entered into with President 
Quirino after the election, Avelino’s suspension was lifted in 
December 1949. 
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in the Philippines the development of important dif- 
ferences in principle between the two major parties, 
based on fundamental issucs of importance to the coun- 
try. Both parties frequently concerned themselves with 
attacking each other on sterile issues rather than with 
constructive proposals for the good of the nation. For 
example, the question of collaboration with the Jap- 
anese during the war was the subject of a great deal 
of bitter and futile debate, which reached its peak in 
1949, when Dr 
the Japanese-sponsored Philippine Republic, was the 
Nacionalista candidate for President. The Liberals, led 
fought Laurel almost solely on 
1951, however, when Dr 


Jose Laurel, who had been head of 


by President Quirino 
the collaboration issue.’ In 
Laurel again headed the Nacionalista ticket, the col- 


laboration issue received relatively little emphasis 


The Parties and Major Issues 

The major postwar problems of the Philippines have 
been those of rehabilitation, economic recovery, and 
economic development. The approaches of the two 
major parties to these problems have shown few, if 
anv, basic differences. In 1951 the Nacionalistas 
placed less emphasis than the Liberals upon government 
planning. They demanded removal of import controls 
and reduction of other government controls; recom- 
mended that the government dispose of its corporations 
and other enterprises; and clamored for reduction of 
taxes and government expenditures. The Liberals ad- 
vocated more controls, continued high taxes, and ex- 
tensive government planning and action to build a sound 
Philippine economy. Yet in 1946, when the problem 
of rehabilitation was most acute, both parties had fav- 
ored new and higher taxes, more government financing 


economic enterprises, and certain 


and operation of 
types of firm government controls. Their differences 
on such matters in 1951 concealed a large area of 
agreement on the need for aggressive government elforts 
to solve the economic problems facing the Philippines, 
such as the lack of industrial strength, Filipino reluc- 
tance to rake long-term investments, shortage of rural 
credit tacilities, the domination of commercial activities 
by Chinese, and a chronic excess of imports over ex- 
ports in trade with the United States. On such prob- 
lems the two parties differed only on the extent, timing, 
and administrative methods of government intervention 

Nor were there important differences between the 


parties on issues of foreign policy. Nearly all Filipinos 


5 Quirino authorized the use during the campaign of all 
the evidence against Laurel gathered by the Philippine 
Solicitor General in 1946 in preparation for Laurel's trial 
for treason. Owing to delays and an amnesty issued by 
President Roxas in 1947 to all persons accused of collabora- 


tion, Laurel was never tried 
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were agreed on the need to preserve friendship with 
the United States, which did not preclude arguments 
over the attitude to be adopted toward specific Amer- 
ican actions. For example, in the 1951 election the 
Liberal Party favored immediate ratification of the 
American-sponsored Japanese peace treaty, while the 
Nacionalistas gained much popular support by declar- 
ing that all of their senatorial nominees would, if elec- 
ted, refuse to vote for ratification. The Liberals argued 
that adequate reparations could be obtained under 
the treaty, that existing Philippine-American defense 
arrangements were sufficient protection against any 
Japanese military aggression, and that somehow Japan 
must be brought into active participation in the struggle 
against Russian military expansion in the Far East. The 
Nacionalistas, while opposing the treaty, offered no 
constructive alternative, 


Views on US Aid 

The attitudes of the parties toward American aid 
differed in emphasis rather than in objective. Both 
parties accepted the necessity of American assistance. 
The Nacionalistas sought to limit the effect of American 
influence on Philippine domestic policies by appeals 
to national pride. Earlier, after the Liberal victory in 
1946, they had opposed the acceptance of the Bell Act 
and the accompanying agreements, which limited the 
Philippines’ right to levy import duties on American 
products and altered the Philippine constitution to 
grant Americans equal rights with Filipinos in the 
exploitation of natural resources. 

In 1951 the Nacionalistas demanded renegotiation 
of these trade agreements; but the Liberals, because of 
unhappy experiences since 1946, also called for renego- 
tiation. (The Bell Mission of 1950 had blamed some 
of the Philippines’ economic troubles on the 1946 agree- 
ments.) At the same time the Nacionalista leader- 
ship deplored the effort of certain Liberals to gain 
political advantage by claiming a monopoly of Amer- 
ican favor, arguing that such claims were not founded 
on fact and that, in any case, such arguments tended 
to retard the development of a mature Filipino attitude 
of national self-reliance and economic self-help. 

In the 1951 campaign both parties declared them- 
selves in favor of honest and efficient government; but 
the Nacionalistas, being out of office, had the advan- 
tage. Since 1946 the Liberal administration had been 
beset by a series of scandals, including the disposal of 
American surplus goods, a gift from the United States, 
with an original cost value of some $2 billion, which 
had brought in a net return of only $45 million; the 
sale of political influence in expediting and granting 
import quotas under the import controls established 
in 1949; failure to collect more than 25 percent of the 
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tax revenues levied, owing to bribery of officials and 
political influence; and costly execution of the gov- 
ernment's limited land reform program.* 

The Nacionalistas, however, offered few specific 
plans for improvement of the administration; they con- 
centrated on attacking the corruption and administra- 
tive bungling of the Liberals, thus stimulating and ex- 
ploiting the already rising tide of mass dissatisfaction. 
The Nacionalistas’ own record in office in 1945-46 
had also been marked by a number of scandals. 


Politics and the Temporary Police 

The Nacionalistas also gained support because of 
popular dissatisfaction with some of the methods by 
which the Liberal government had sought to maintain 
peace and order. They did not oppose use of the army 
in central Luzon against the Communist-led Huk- 
balahap, but they did question the continued existence 
of large bodies of ill-disciplined and partisan Temporary 
Police, a carryover from the Japanese occupation, when 


landholders sought to defend themselves against roving _ 


brigands, anti-Japanese elements, and an aroused peas- 
antry. Although used in central Luzon to protect towns 
against Communist attack, the Temporary Police were 
also found in other areas where there was no danger 
from the Communists, notably in Negros Occidental. 

The Temporary Police were maintained and con- 
trolled by landlords and local politicians, and their 
continued existence depended upon the favorable at- 
titude of the national authorities. Hence some Liberal 
leaders had been able to use them as an instrument 
to coerce voters or election officials in the elections of 
1946, 1947, and 1949. For example, in Negros Oc- 
cidental a Temporary Police unit of 2,000, under the 
control of the Governor, in 1949 prevented Nacional- 
istas from conducting a campaign in the province and 
controlled the movement of voters on election day. 

In 1946, it is true, the Nacionalistas themselves had 
used armed forces extensively in Pampanga and Tar- 
lac, and in 1947 and 1949 many Nacionalista candidates 
had been accompanied by small groups of armed 
guards, ostensibly for protection, but possibly also for 
intimidation. Nevertheless in 1951 the Nacionailistas 
demanded the immediate disbandment of such armed 
groups, although they did not offer any alternative 
method of performing the legitimate protective func- 

6 Statement of Pio Joven, Commissioner of the Budget and 
Chairman of the Surplus Property Liquidating Committee, 
Philippine Commerce, February 1950; testimony before the 
Veloso Import and Price Control Committee of the House 
of Representatives, February 1950; letter from Secretary of 
Finance Pio Pedrosa to the Reorganization Committee of 
the Department of Finance, January 13, 1950; testimony 
before the Sumulong Special Senate Investigating Committee, 
March 1950. 
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tions of the Temporary Police, nor did they give an un- 
qualified promise not to use similar instruments in a 
partisan and coercive manner if they were elected to 
office. 

During the first three postwar elections the victories 
of the Liberal Party had been accompanied by an in- 
creasing amount of fraud and coercion at the polls. In 
the 1946 election 6 percent of the ballots cast for sena- 
torial candidates were estimated to be fraudulent; in 
1947, 12 percent; in 1949, 22 percent.’ How many 
votes were influenced by coercion it is impossible to 
say. If this trend remained unchecked, it seemed prob- 
able that the Liberal Party would eventually assume 
permanent and unchallenged control of all public of- 
fices in the Philippines, and that the Nacionalista Party 
would disappear altogether. In that case the Philippines 
would have become a one-party state. 

The election of 1951 reversed this trend for the time 
being at least. It was undoubtedly the freest and cleanest 
election in Philippine history; and for the second time 
an organized political opposition was victorious at the 
polls—something which had never occurred before the 
war. The Nacionalista Party defeated all the Liberal 
candidates for the Senate (only 9 of whose 24 members 
were up for election), and won 23 out of the 45 con- 
tests for provincial governor.* In the provincial councils 


7 Records of Senate Electoral Tribunal. 
8 In seven provinces the Nacionalistas offered no candidates 
of their own. 
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it made similar gains, although the Liberals retained 
control of 60 percent of the elective seats in municipali- 
ties. Yet the Nacionalista victory, and the progress in 
election reform, were in part due to certain accidental 


circumstances 
Reform of Election Code 


The Nacionalista victory was 


by reforms in the Election Code 


made possible in part 
ind by the enlargement 
of the authoritv of the Commission on Elections over 
election procedure. The Commission on Elections, which 
was responsible for applying the Code and for adminis- 
tering all local, provincial, and national elections, had 
long desired such reforms, but its suggested amendments 
had always been iwnored by a Liberal-controlled Con- 
gress 

In early 1951 


headed a 


however, Senator Jose Avelino tem- 
Senate bloc 
and one member of the 


porarily consisting of seven 
Liberals, three Nacionalistas 
Parts 


reelection as an inde pe ndent candidate 


Citizen Avelino was thinking of running for 
and in order to 
increase his chances of success was interested in obtain- 
ing certain major changes in the Election Code: in 
abolition of block voting and authorization 


Boards of 


particular 
for third parties to be represented on the 
Elections in each precinct 

At this time there was pending in the Philippine 
Congress the legislation necessary to comply with the 
American terms for proffered economic aid.” Avelino 
took advantage of this fact. Controlling temporarily a 
mayority of the Senate, he refused to approve passage 
of this urgent legislation until at least some of the 
proposed Election Code reforms were passed by Con- 
While 
acted, Avelino’s effort resulted in the first major re- 
forms in the Election Code since 1940, including the 


rress 


abolition of block voting 

This, however, would have meant little in practice 
had the Election Commission not been able to exert 
its authority vigorously during the 1951 election to 
apply the revised code and to secure fair play before 
and during the election. Backed, in most cases, by the 
President, the Commission issued unprecedented ad- 
ministrative orders to assure proper procedures in the 
conduct of registration and voting 

Meanwhile, in 1950, the administration and com- 
mand of the Philippine armed forces had been re- 
organized. In order to bring vigor and efficiency into 
the campaign against the armed Communists in cen- 
tral Luzon, who were then gaining in strength, Ramon 


Magsaysay was appointed as Secretary of National De- 


9 The United States had offered assistance in the amount 
of $250 million over five 
actment of a minimum wage law and certain tax legislation 
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years, on condition of the en- 


all of the desired changes were not en- ° 


fense, and the Philippine Constabulary, formerly an in- 
dependent nationa! police agency, which had been a 
target of criticism, was merged with the Philippine 
Army. One result of this was that the Army took over 
various responsibilities formerly borne by the Con- 
stabulary, including the policing of elections 

In the past provincial Constabulary commanders had 
usually been careful to maintain good relations with 
provincial governors; otherwise they were likely to be 
relieved of their commands. Moreover, as the Constabu- 
lary was not strong enough to police elections efficiently, 
it had been assisted by the Temporary Police units, 
which were controlled by local politicians, But in 1951 
President Quirino’s factional struggle against the Perez- 
Cuenco machine Ied to a firm policy of government 
restraint on the election activities of the Temporary 
Police. Secretary Magsaysay assigned 24,000 Army 
troops to guard the polls, and offered the Temporary 
Police the alternatives of disbandment, temporary in- 
tegration into the armed forces, or a pledge not to 
interfere in the election. (Less than 15 percent were 
disbanded. } 

Without President Quirino’s cooperation these steps 
had little chance of success. The President, always 
under heavy pressure from local politicians, might have 
refused to authorize Magsaysay’s actions, or might 
have used his power over the remaining units of the 
Constabulary in such a way as to negate much of the 
Army’s effort. 

But the President was determined to 
to the Filipinos that a Liberal-controlled government 
could provide free and clean elections; moreover, since 
the Perez-Cuenco forces had in the past won electoral 
victories in areas where there were Temporary Police 
units, it was presumed that firm restraint of such units 
might result in the defeat of nominees supported by 
President Quirino’s opponents within the party. Sec- 
retary Magsaysay, therefore, had the President's full 
support in his efforts to assure clean elections, includ- 
ing the diversion of sufficient funds to cover the costs 
of the job. 


Public Support for Clean Elections 

These official efforts received valuable support from 
an aroused and organized public opinion. In previous 
elections, especially that of 1949, there had been wide- 
spread complaints of coercion and fraud, which many 
voters had experienced personally. Foreign criticism 
also played its part in stimulating Philippine opinion, 
as did Communist charges that elections were manipu- 
lated by vested interests, and the vehement assertions 
of the Nacionalistas that they had been defrauded in 
1949. 

In 1951 hundreds of thousands of Filipinos of diverse 
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demonstrate 


political views and social levels were organized in a 
National Movement for Free Elections. This non- 
partisan movement sought to acquaint citizens with 
the importance of the ballot and its proper use, and 
to impress on them the responsibility of voters to safe-r 
guard the free use of the franchise. By election day 
over 500,000 voters had pledged themselves to exer- 
cise and to protect the privilege of the vote, and vast 
numbers had participated in educational rallies spon- 
sored by the Movement. 

These efforts buttressed those of official agencies to 
assure fair procedures, and, equally important, stressed 
the significance of the ballot as a tool of constructive 
political opposition. This led to an increasing amount 
of criticism of the attitudes and actions of both major 
parties, and to serious study of the methods and the 
difficulties of organizing a mass movement for specific, 
constructive objectives. The stimulus provided by the 
popular movement for clean elections may have more 
significance in the long run than the victory of the 
narrowly based, conservative, and largely planless Na- 
cionalista Party. 


It cannot yet be said that the Philippines has devel- 
oped a strong opposition party offering a genuine 
alternative to the party in power. The weaknesses in 
the position of the ruling party derive rather from 
factional divisions within its own ranks. Such divisions, 
however, militate against the development of a mono- 
lithic one-party system. The movement for free and 
clean elections, which in 1951 resulted in a victory 
for the opposition party, owed some of its success to 
temporary and accidental exigencies of Philippine poli- 
tics. It is not yet clear that national and local poli- 
tical leaders have been converted to the principle of 
fair elections. 

There is no doubt, however, that public interest in 
the subject has greatly increased, and has been ac- 
companied by a growing political awareness on the 
part of many formerly passive citizens who have begun 
to realize the possibilities of putting the ballot to 
constructive use, The events of 1951 may have laid 
the groundwork for the growth of a strong and gen- 
uine political opposition in the Philippines; but such an 
outcome is by no means certain, 


The State's Role in Thai Economy 


Government-in-business is a keynote of the economy, and state plans and 
projects are numerous—yet many remain aspirations rather than actualities. 


BY VIRGINIA THOMPSON 
AND RICHARD ADLOFF 


A OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC of Thailand's suc- 
cessive governments—and one that foreign observ- 
ers have often criticized—has been their failure to carry 
out well-conceived economic plans. This is not to say 
that official plans have not been announced frequently 
and with much fanfare, nor that innumerable corn- 
mittees have not been appointed to study them, especial- 
ly during Pibul Songgram’s premierships, when planning 
has reached epidemic proportions. But more often than 
not, the government has followed the classic example of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's Lord High Executioner, assum- 
ing that to announce a plan is tantamount to carrying 
it out. Hence many projects have either been pigeon- 
holed or died of inanition. 

For many years, Thailand has lived on an annual 
budget-to-budget basis. Such continuity as might have 
been achieved in major projects has been undermined 
Virginia Thompson is the author of many books on southeast 
Asia, including The Left Wing in Southeast Asia, written with 
her husband, Richard Adloff. 
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through the filling of technical and civil-service posts 
by politicians and military brass (a particularly harm- 
ful practice because their rotation has speeded up 
with the increased recurrence of coups d'état). And 
there has been no attempt to bridge the gap between 
government planning and execution by creating a 
permanent, nonpolitical authority. 

As in prewar years, the main drives behind such 
economic planning as has actually been carried out 
have been the attainment of national self-sufficiency 
and the exploitation of the country’s natural resources 
for the benefit of the Thai themselves. In working 
toward these goals, the government has progressively 
encroached upon private enterprise—especially Chinese 
—and has also expanded its own activities in the com- 
mercial and industrial fields. 

The important new element that has entered the 
postwar picture is the technical and financial aid 
from international and American agencies. True, this aid 
has not been confined strictly to the economic sphere, 
yet all of it has contributed directly or indirectly to 
increasing agricultural and manufacturing productivity. 
Campaigns by the World Health Organization and 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
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Fund to improve the health of the Thai peasantry, 
the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation'’s recommendations for reorganizing the educa- 
tional systern, the International Labor Office pilot pro- 
jeet for developing local hanaicrafts, and even the Thai 
Labor Union's membership in the International Con- 
federation of Free these have 
interested the Thai government mainly in proportion as 
they seemed likely to further its own economic goals. 


‘Trade Unions—all of 


Aid from International Agencies 


fields in which the 


war, the 
shown are those related to 


Since the end of the 
most continuity has been 
the promotion of rice exports, which have been largely 
responsible for foreign favors to Thailand and for reven- 
ues at home. It was chiefly with the aim of expanding 
rice production that Thailand in 1949 sought the aid 
of the International Bank, After a six-week survey, in 
late 1949 and early 1950, a group of the Bank's experts 
pronounced the country basically sound from an eco- 


nomic viewpoint, and approved four main projects. 


The projects wer 1) dredging of the bar which 
blocked entry of even mediun -sized freighters into 
harbor 2) construction of a dam near 


Bangkok 


Chaat, north of Bangkok, and an extension 


in the eastern Menam basin; (3) 
rehabilitation of the and (4) 
of Bangkok's electrical potential. In October 1950 the 
Bank granted a loan of $25.4 million to finance the 
first three Acceptance of this loan entailed 
setting up the railway and port departments as autono- 
mous administrations, and taking an agricultural census 
of the country to obtain much-needed statistics con- 
cerning Thai crops, livestock, and farming population. 

As for financing highway development (which the 
UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
had previously recommended undertaking in order to 
Thai the Bank 
experts advised doing this through rather 
than foreign loans. At least partly because of the oppor- 
tunity for pork-barreling, roadbuilding has received con- 
siderable from the army-dominated govern- 
ment set up after the November 1951 coup d'état. 

In September 1950, Thailand signed a technical aid 
agreement with the United States. During the past two 
fiscal years, ECA and MSA have granted about $15 mil- 
lion, which, with the equivalent amount of counter- 
part, would bring the total to about $30 million, or 
600 million baht. The first step in this program was to 
set up an experimental station for improvement of 
Thai rice strains and paddy storage. In addition, the 
United States was to send equipment as well as Ameri- 
can experts to aid in expanding and improving the 
country’s irrigation system and anti-malaria work. 
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integrate the economy more closely 


internal 


Impetus 


Agreements were reached between the Thai govern- 
ment and the Food and Agricultural Organization in 
December 1950 for development of Thailand’s forestry, 
agricultural engineering, production planning, and crop 
marketing. Supplementary agreements provided for 
FAO training of Thai technicians to work on the 
Chainat Dam projects and on an agricultural research 
program. In 1951, FAO and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration cooperated with Thai fishery experts in 
drawing up long-range plans to aid the fishing industry. 

In other fields than those in which foreign aid has 
figured, the Thai government has acted on its own— 
most conspicuously in extending controls and creating 
monopolies over existing enterprises. Far less notable 
have been its moves to increase production and to ad- 
vance public welfare, although some progress has been 
made in these respects. Within the past two years, the 
government has planned, and even started, a few in- 
dustries, such as the manufacture of gunny sacks and 
cement, and has undertaken exploratory work on the 
mining of lignite, gold, and petroleum. 

As to the rural economy, a Farm Rent Control Act, 
passed in 1950, aimed to reduce drastically the amount 
of rentals which landlords could collect from tenants 
in the 18 central provinces where farmers’ indebted- 
ness was a serious problem. In 1951, legislation was 
drafted to force indirectly the sale of large holdings 
to working farmers by imposing heavy taxes on pro- 
perties larger than 100 rai (40 acres) and on uncul- 
tivated arable land. These alarmed _land- 
lords that they banded together to provide financial 
backing in the Parliamentary elections scheduled for 
March 1952 for such candidates as would promise to 
work for abrogation of the Farm Rent Control Act 
and to block any other measures that might harm the 
interests of the landed property owners. 

For provincial welfare in general, the government 
drafted and redrafted what is now an ambitious 20- 
year program at an annual cost of 100 million baht, 
approved by the Cabinet in 1951. The plan calls fer 
improvements in more than 4,300 villages by construc- 
tion in each of roads, a public well, a market place, 
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a cooperative store, lavatories, parks and playgrounds, 
and an assembly hall complete with a community radio 
receiver. Although this program has not passed beyond 
the blueprint stage, the government actually has 
strengthened the cooperative movement, whose so- 
cieties numbered about 8,000 in 1951, by allocating 
to them that year some 51 million baht and by raising 
the department in charge of their development to the 
status of a Ministry. 


Policies in Foreign Trade 

On the constructive side of its foreign trade policy, 
the government has prodded exporters into forming as- 
sociations for the standardization and grading of ex- 
ports. In 1950, to forestall the setting up of official 
control agencies, a Rubber Trade Association and an 
Oilseeds Trade Association were formed by leading 
exporters of these commodities. The Lac Industry De- 
velopment Association (which had been set up some- 
what earlier) was, however, allowed to die on the 
vine. 

Thai exports, especially those of rice and rubber, 
and to a lesser extent of hides and shellac, have long 
suffered from what are delicately known as “‘irregulari- 
ties.” (Indeed, the Rubber Trade Association when 
it began operations in January 1951 was embarrassed to 
discover that 35 percent of all the unpaid claims listed 
by the Rubber Trade Association of New York were 
owed by Thai exporters.) When the Thai Ministry of 
Commerce was reorganized in February 1952, a Bureau 
of Standards was set up in the newly created Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. It was charged with supervising 
standardization in three fields—accepted standards for 
trade names and terms, standard methods of testing and 
sampling, and agreed specifications for the quality of 
materials sold. 

In the sphere of already functioning local industry, 
constructive official measures have consisted of actual 
or projected financial aid, improvements in the means 
of transporting goods to market, and the imposition of 
higher tariffs. As regards financial aid to existing in- 
dustries, little has been done so far. To meet a con- 
dition under which the International Bank would 
lend additional funds for construction of a hydro- 
electric plant at Kanburi, the Cabinet in March 1951 
approved the establishment of an Industrial Bank 
capitalized at 200 million baht, of which 50 million 
was to be supplied by the government. This bank was 
to be assigned the function of lending money to in- 
dustrial firms and factories, in such a way as to 
eliminate the delays currently caused by the require- 
ment for a guarantee by the Finance Ministry of 
loans from private banks to such enterprises. 
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Grandiose plans have been adopted for every branch 
of the country’s communications system; appropria- 
tions have been voted for some of them; and in very 
few cases has implementation of the plan actually be- 
gun. Projects under way comprise almost exclusively 
those for which external aid has been forthcoming, 
such as the Chainat Dam, rehabilitation of the railroads, 
and the dredging of the Menam bar. However, large 
appropriations have been asked for completion of the 
rail link between the Gulf of Thailand and Indian 
Ocean ports, and of the national highway program 
initiated soon after the 1932 coup. In 1950, civil 
aviation agreements with Great Britain and Ceylon 
were signed, and in the spring of 1952, new planes 
were ordered for the Thai Airways Co. (formed by 
merging two existing airlines), with the object of 
extending services to Java, Pakistan, and Cambodia. 
In the project stage only are vast improvements in 
Thailand’s telephone network, south Thailand's small 
ports, and inland-waterway transportation. 


Planning and Politics 

Although a great many of the schemes to increase 
rice production, aid the working farmer, establish new 
industries, standardize exports, and improve the coun- 
try’s means of communication are aspirational rather 
than actual, their execution would undoubtedly benefit 
the country as a whole. What is seriously open to ques- 
tion is the discriminatory nature of other official polli- 
cies aimed at benefiting a small group of Thai at 
the expense not only of foreigners but of the vast 
majority of the indigenous people as well. Into this cate- 
gory fall some of the government's financial measures 
and its policy of controls. 

It may be argued that the government is not wholly 
responsible, for it is hampered by the inefficiency and 
dishonesty of many of its officials, the lack of adequate 
funds and trained technicians, the necessity not to 
offend certain foreign powers (particularly those of 
the West, which are being so helpful to Thailand), and 
the need to placate supporters at home, Nevertheless, 
the zeal shown by every postwar Thai government to 
eet its hands on all available hard foreign currencies 
and on as many profitable local enterprises as possible 
has been motivated chiefly by considerations of political 
power and not by its desire to use these resources for 
the public benefit. 

While the holding of public office in Thailand may 
have lost much of its former prestige, it has gained 
in desirability as a means of acquiring wealth rapidly. 
Through its control of the country’s exports, the gov- 
ernment is enjoying phenornenal revenues from the 
record prices which are being paid in world markets for 


Thailand’s rice, rubber, and tin supplies. And the desire 
to share in this dazzling prosperity is admittedly a 
major cause of the widespread corruption among Thai 
officials and of the frequency of postwar coups d'état. 


State Control of Foreign Exchange 


Curiously enough, it was the responsibility placed 
on the Thai government for execution of the economic 
clauses in the Anglo-Thai treaty of January 1946 that 
in conjunction with the greatly increased world demand 
for rice—launched the government upon its unexpected- 
ly lucrative control of the country’s export business. In 
varying proportions, the government has acquired the 
foreign exchange earnings of the country’s exporters: 
ilmost completely in the case of rice, 40 percent in 
that of tin, and 20 percent in that of rubber. As to 
timber, in 1949 the government imposed control over 
the export of certain woods, and in 1951 announced 
that its control would extend over teak shipments 

Little control or continuing support has been ac- 
corded by the government to such products as shellac, 
lead, and salt, which are not big-money earners. Fur- 
thermore, exporters of wolfram do not have to turn 
their foreign-exchange earnings over to the state, 
presumably because the high prices now being paid 
for that ore are judged to be largely a wartime phe- 
nomenon 

In certain cases, however, political considerations 
have entered into official export controls, for example, 
the ban on shipments to Communist countries. But 
this gesture of cooperation with the Western bloc has 
cost Thailand little, as she easily sells all her products 
in other markets. Trade with‘ Japan has been on a 
government-arranged barter basis, in which the Thai 
have chiefly exchanged rice for Japan’s manufactures. 

Government control over imports has naturally been 
less severe than that over exports, but it has had a 
corollary motive —to check the loss of hard currencies 
by restricting the importation of luxury goods. How 
ineffective this has been is evidenced by the quantities 
of foreign merchandise displayed in Bangkok's shops 
in part thanks to snuggling and in part to the existence 
of a free exchange market where dollars and pounds 
have been obtainable at about half the official rate 

The Western powers have reportedly favored tolerat- 
ing this free exchange market, but it has meant an un- 
checked flow of dollars out of the country. Although 
the government acquires some dollars from control 
over exports to the United States, far more of its trade 
is with sterling bloc countries, and the resultant plethora 
of pounds has been alarming to Thai officials in view 
of the weakened position of sterling. In recent months 
the government has been trying to get rid of surplus 
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pound credits, bring the official and free market rates 
closer together, and favor exports to countries paying 
for them with dollars. 

If the government has been short of dollar exchange, 
merchants in Thailand have suffered not only from a 
shortage of hard currencies but of baht as well. In 
order to check inflation the government has instituted 
weekly lotteries to absorb surplus cash, has delayed 
paying merchants for the rice delivered to the Gov- 
ernment Rice Bureau, and has refused to increase ap- 
preciably the quantity of banknotes in circulation al- 
though the baht is strongly backed by gold and foreign 
exchange. Another factor contributing to the currency 
tightness has been the reluctance of rice farmers to pay 
the current high prices for consumer goods, with the 
result that much of the money they carn has been bur- 
ied in the ground and does not find its way back 
into trade. 

Generally speaking, the Thai government has main- 
tained its tradition of conservative and noninflationary 
financing, but it is being ever more hard pressed to 
cover its expenditures. These have grown by leaps and 
bounds as a result not only of the increasing cost of 
imported materials for development projects but also 
of the demands made by the armed forces. Up to 
now, because of the record prices being paid for Thai 
exports and the increased income from import duties, 
budgets originally estimated as deficit have been bal- 
anced by the end of each year. The country has thus 
been able to meet from current revenue most capital 


expenditures as well as extraordinary ones. But new 
sources of income had to be found if this record was 
to be maintained, and the most obvious method was 
to increase direct taxes, which have always been light 
and ineffectively collected in Thailand. 


The Question of Taxes 

A revision of the Revenue Code in 1951 raised the 
rates of taxation on company and individual incomes 
However, exemptions in the case of individuals’ income 
were also revised, while those on companies were tight- 
ened. A supplementary bill, drafted in October 1951, 
aimed at establishing a standard accounts system so as 
to obviate the widespread practice arnong Chinese firms 
of keeping a double set of books for tax purposes. 
Despite some quibbling about the rates imposed by the 
new revenue code, there was general agreement that 
above all, the plugging of loopholes and 
were not only justified but 


such changes 
gaps in the existing system— 
long overdue. And the fact that the new burden would 
fall most heavily on foreigners was regarded as just. 

A more dubious feature of the revised tax system has 
been the obvious discrimination shown in the taxation 
of specific industries. The government has refused to 
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listen to the pleas of the tin industry, which is almost 
wholly in foreign hands, for a lightening of its heavy 
tax burden. Yet in October 1950 it withdrew a measure 
which would have mildly increased the taxes affecting 
rubber production, which was very largely in the hands 
of Thai smallholders, then only lightly taxed in com- 
parison with the handsome profits which they were 
enjoying. 

Government-in-Business 

If nationalistic considerations supplemented fiscal re- 
quirements in the government's tax policy, they could 
not be used to justify governmental action in the do- 
mestic commercial sphere. With the announced aim 
of lowering the high cost of living by eliminating the 
omnipresent middlemen, the government has doled out 
monopolies in both domestic and imported merchan- 
dise to semi- or wholly official agencies. Substituting a 
small group of Thai for Chinese dealers has simply 
created a new set of middlemen, whose operations 
have benefited themselves to the detriment of both 
the producers and the consumers. 

Outstanding examples of such creations are the 
wholly official Government Purchasing Bureau and 
the semi-private War Veterans Organization, both of 
which have long been under Parliamentary fire for 
the inefficiency and corruption of their staffs. They 
have weathered such attacks because many important 
people have been profiting from their transactions. Only 
when a major scandal threatens, as in the case of 
the recent sugar shortages and soaring pork prices, for 
for which those agencies were held responsible, has 
the government relaxed or partially removed a mono- 
poly assigned to them. 

Indeed, the trend is toward an extension of such 
activities, and even irrelevant government-sponsored 
organizations such as the Thai Labor Union are per- 
iodically thrown a juicy concession. No important Thai 
voice has been raised to defend free enterprise or to 
attack the principle of government-in-business; the most 
that is asked is that such agencies be made more 
honest and efficient. Government-in-industry is embed- 
ded in the Thai tradition, the people hardest hit are 
foreigners, and the profits at stake are so large as to 
still the voice of even the most vociferous critic. 

The trend towards nationalization, long discernible, 
received official blessing in 1951. Upon expiration of 
the teak concessions now held by foreign companies, in 
about 1956, the government will take over that in- 
dustry. Mining admittedly presents certain difficulties, 
because of the amount of capital and techniques in- 
volved, so the British and Chinese companies can for 
the time being rest easy, but no more concessions will 
be granted to foreigners north of Chumphorn. Elimina- 
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tion of the Chinese from the rice and rubber industries 
has been an official goal for years. But the efforts of 
successive Thai governments to accomplish this by 
legislation have been so ineffective that the present 
administration is moving more cautiously and hopes 
to arrive at the result by establishing more and more 
cooperatives to help producers with their marketing 
problems. 

In the field of labor control, the government has 
acted both by law and by pressure. Recent legislation 
has radically cut down Chinese immigration from 
10,000 to 200 annually and has reserved an increasing 
number of occupations to Thai nationals. By means of 
pressure, workers who belong to the radical, Chinese- 
dominated Central Labor Union have been forced out 
of jobs with government-sponsored industries. And 
early in 1952 Chinese merchants were warned that the 
government might soon nationalize the retail trade. As 
one Bangkok journalist quipped, this might not frighten 
the merchants but it certainly cast terror into the 
hearts of the consumers. 

It is obvious that the government is permitting foreign 
enterprise only until it is in a position to take over. As 
yet there are not enough Thai qualified and willing to 
replace aliens. Moreover, Thailand lacks a soundly 
based diversified economy, being still over-dependent 
upon a single crop. Except in rubber, production of the 
major Thai exports has not gone beyond pre-1941 
norms and in the case of tin has not yet attained its 
prewar level. Foreign financial and technical aid may 
and probably will make Thai production more inde- 
pendent of such capricious factors as weather. But even 
to maintain the present tempo of economic develop- 
ment, Thailand is financially dependent upon _ its 
exports selling over a prolonged period at their present 
high prices. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE GENERAL AND THE PRESIDENT. By Richard H. 
Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Young, 1951. ix, 332 pp. $3.75. 

The General and the President is a book which should be 
read by those who are interested in the General as a “man 
of destiny” and a “historical figure.” It should also be read 
by those interested in a sharply focused presentation of the 
issues in Far Eastern policy in debate between the General 
and the Truman administration, especially since those issues 
may well be raised in the coming presidential campaign. The 
book should not, however, be read by those who have and 
want to retain a hero-worshipping attitude toward the Gen- 
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eral, who does not need to be particularized for them among 


the numerous World War II generals as being Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

As writers the authors are highly professional and have pro- 
duced a most readable book. To members of the MacArthur 
cult, however, some passages in it, if not the entire book, may 
be found offensive because irreverent. There is a slight flavor 
of irreverence in the title of the first section, “The Second 
Coming of Douglas MacArthur,” in which the reaction of 
the American community on the occasion of his enforced re- 
turn to the United States is portrayed. There are similar in- 
ferences which might be drawn from the title of the second 
section, “A General and his Legend,” which deals with as- 
pects of the career of the General in the war and postwar years. 
Actually, however, although the authors write lightly and 
entertainingly, they seem to seek to do justice to the General 
even if not to his legend. Thus they overstate rather than un- 
derrate his accomplishments in Japan. Nevertheless, on bal- 
ance, the book is critical of General MacArthur rather than 
culogistic. 

The last two sections—‘“Korea: the Political War” and “In 
the Senate Office Building’’—-deal with differences as to pol- 
icy between the President and the General rather than with 
personality. These differences were the subject of the Great 
Debate following the action of the President in relieving the 
General of all of his commands, and they are dealt with seri- 
ously but not heavily, Here the authors clearly accept as valid 
the premises of the State and Defense Departments (i.e. of 
the President) rather than those of the critics. This ensures 
critical conclusions as to the wisdom of MacArthur's proposais 
for a change in policy. The issues as seen by both sides are 
clearly presented, however, and the argument is developed 
analytically rather than polemically. In this connection atten- 
tion should be called to the inclusion as appendices of a num- 
ber of papers in which the participants in the debate present 
their own views, 
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JAPAN. Edited by Hugh Borton Ithaca: 

Press, 1951. viii, 320 pp. $4.00 

This volume is a collection of the twenty-three articles on 
Japan prepared by a number of specialists for the 1951 edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Americana. Very ably edited by 
Professor Borton, the book goes far toward mecting the need 
for a short, concise, and accurate reference work on the 
history and civilization of Japan, one which both beginner and 
specialist will find of constant value. 

Inasmuch as the book has been designed primarily for the 
uninitiated, the organization of the articles is open to criticism. 
While, to be sure, it is possible to read the articles in what 
ever order one prefers, the beginner who attempts to make his 
way through them in sequence is bound to be overwhelmed 
Placing the historical surveys near the beginning, rather than 
at the end, would have provided the reader at the outset 
with a proper chronological framework of reference against 
which the articles, rearranged according to the historical period 
emphasized, could be intelligently focused 

The articles themselves vary considerably in quality, refer- 
ence value, and readabilitv. Most successful is the section 
on economics (chs. IV-VII) in which the contributions by 
Ginsburg, Ladejinsky, and Lockwood combine mature scholar- 
ship, instructional effectiveness, and readability. The articles 
by A. K. Reischauer, Kikuchi, Henderson, and Soper present 
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otherwise highly technical subjects in simple but dignified, in- 
telligible, and informative fashion. “Financial Development” 
by Cohen, and “Literature” by Yamagiwa, while competently 
done, are, considering the purpose of the volume, strained 
by erudition “The People” by the late Dr. Embree is per- 
haps too generalized and lacks both precision and balance. In 
this respect, Haring’s study on the “Way of Life” is more 
carefully and satisfactorily executed. Miss Farley has pre- 
sented a clear and well developed survey of “Labor Relations” 
in the modern period, the value of which would have been 
enhanced by more extensive consideration of labor conditions. 

The problem of dealing with a brief and transitory period 
like the occupation in an introductory work is well illustrated 
by Japan. The finality of the views of some of the contributors 
towards the achievements of the occupation aside, it may be 
asked whether it was wise to devote the entire sections on 
“Government” and “Cultural Life,” and much of others, 
to changes, many of which may only be temporary. A some- ’ 
what similar criticism may be made of Ballantine's “Foreign 
Relations,” which covers only the period from 1931 to 1945. 
One result of this procedure has been to make Professor Borton 
carry too heavy a load in his “Development of the Modern 
State, 1850-1945." 

The reference value of the book might well have been 
rounded out by the inclusion of a few basic maps. 

Brooklyn College HYMAN KUBLIN 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. By Aubrey A. Zellner. New York: 

Bookman Associates, 1951. 272 pp. $3.50. 

This is a well-documented history of education in India 
from !858 to 1947 that is focused on educational develop- 
ments in the Bengal region. The author is a young American 
scholar who has taken full advantage of two recent periods 
of residence in India for the writing of this excellent research 
study. It is marked by a mature grasp of the methods of his- 
torical scholarship and a sympathetic yet critical approach 
to the problem of Indian culture and education. A foreword 
by Dr. Sundaram, a recognized Indian scholar, refers to the 
volume as a “welcome addition to the few authentic books on 
Indian education.” 
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